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y 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated 
Darpenne, Mo. 26th Oct. 1834. 

I discover from occasional remarks in the edi- 
torial department of your paper, that the frost 
which was so destructive here Jast spring, has 
been general throughout the country. The entire 
crop of fruit, both native and exotic, was de- 
stroyed here on the 27th April, from which time 
the weather became dry, and continued frosty un- 
tilthe 15th May ; it then became warm, but con. 
tinued dry until 19th June, from which time un- 











tii the 2d July, excessively wet; it then set in dry 
again and most intensely hot, and continued of 
that character with but little variation until the 1st 
Sept. when the heat mitigated a little, but conti- 
nued dry until after the middle of that month, when 
light occasional showers commenced falling, and 
the weather continued of a growing character un- 
til recently, when we have had some pretty se- 
vere frosts, which have destroyed tender vegeta- 
tion. 

The wheat crop of this season is perhaps the 
best that has been produced here in the last four- 
teen years, the most of it perfect as to quality.— 
The oats crop a tolerable though not a full one; 
the corn crop is greatly below an average one, 
ranging perhaps a little over half an average one ; 
the vegetable crop exceedingly poor, many arti- 
cles in that line having failed in toto, and particu- 
larly the turnip crop. The western and south- 
western parts of this state have been much more 
seasonable, and the crops of all descriptions are 


this place, eastward and across the entire state of 
Illinois, and part of Indiana, the drought has been 
,pretty uniformly severe. Between the $rd July 
sand.the 17th Sept. we had but one shower of rain 


thunder squall, when it rained pretty hard for 
about twenty minutes on the 28th July, but the 
ground was so hot it almost converted it to steam 
as it fell, and the ground was apparently as dry as 
ever in three days. 

From the peculiar character of the season this 
state has been unusually sickly the present sea- 
son, and the sickness peculiarly fatal. The pre- 
vailing disease has been bilious fever in almost all 
of its modifications, but the furm in which it has 
been most fatal was that in which the attack com- 
menced with irritability of the digestive organs ; 
the disease when it commenced in this form, or 
when it assumed this form at a subsequent stage, 
generally terminated fatally in three or four days. 
The country has now become pretty healthy, 
though there are some cases of convalescence of 
rather long standing. 

If it should not be considered out of season, J 
should like to communicate the results of a trial 
of two of the methods of managing and taking 
care of hay, which wererecommended in the 15th 
volume of the American Farmer. 

It will perhaps be recollected by all attentive 
agricultural readers of that paper, that it was re- 
commended to farmers to put their hay in its 
green state or as soon as cut into small cocks, (as 
we western people call them,) and cure it by 
sweating. 

When I commenced cutting my clover hay the 
present season, the prospect for favorable weather 
was flattering, but in a short time it changed and 
became evident that we should have a wet spell. 
I then dropped the scythes and set all hands to 
putting up the grass (then perfectly green but ex- 
empt from external wet) into cocks of about 200 
Ibs. cured hay, building them compact and high, 
to avoid the introduction of rain as much as pos- 
sible; rain came on before I secured all the cut 
grass, but the next day was fair and I succeeded 
by unremitted attention in getting the water dried 
out of the remainder, and put it up in the same 
way. It continued rainy ten days, and afforded 
no opportunity to cure in the sun; the cocks were 
examined daily, by running the hand and arm in- 
to them, and contrary to all expectation, gave no 
indications of fermentation. At the end of ten days 
the weather became fair, the cocks were opened). 


except so far as the rain had penetrated, and the 
external wetting alone in my opinion made it ne- 
cessary to open them atall. Tell farmers they 
need not fear losing their hay on account of un- 
favorable weather at harvest. 1 have never seen 
worse weather in hay harvest, and I saved mine 
entirely well. It is most excellent hay. 

The other method relates to taking up or ga- 
thering hay with the horse rake, and as I have 
not room in this sheet it will be communicated 
hereafter, in good time for the next harvest. 

Yours, &c. JOHN SMITH. 


[We beg leave to return our thanks to our cor- 
respondent for his attention, and to assure him 
that we shall be happy at all times to receive and 
convey to our readers his observations on practi- 
cal husbandry. We shall await with solicitade 
the paper which he promises. ] 





NANSEMOND OrFriceE, 19th Nov., i 
SuFFOK co. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener :— 

] enclose you $5 for the Farmer and Garden- 
er, please send a receipt—will you or some 
your valuable correspondents be so good, as to de- 
scribe through the Farmer & Gardener, the proper 
mode of cultivating hops, from the beginning to the 
ending—what quantity of work they require, &e. 
Success to your paper. 

Your' friend and most ob’t, 
Joun Tuompson Kirpy. 

[We join our friend in the above request, that 
some gentleman, who is conversant with the ho 
culture, will give us his ideas on the subject. 
Editor.} 





Maryann Horticutrurat Society—Noy. 22. 
Mr. Caleb Whittemore exhibited 6 fine Cape 
Brocolis. 

Mr. Richard Vallentine exhibited 3 fine Cape 
Brocolis. 

Mr. Joseph Pearson exhibited a white flat tar- 
nip, weighing 7 lb. 4 oz. raised by Mr. Mark At- 
kinson, at the “Highlands,” $ miles from Balti- 
more. ~ 

Mr. I. I. Hitchcock exhibited 6 blue skin Pota- 
toes, raised by Mr. A. W. Ringgold, near Rock 
Hall, weighing together 7 1b, 4 oz. 





MotassEs From Poratoes.—The Cleveland 
(Ohio) Advertiser of August 22d, says, a small 
quantity of molasses was brought to this: yi ; 
last week from Medina county, manufactured fF 
potatoes. Eleven quarts of thick molasses was pro- 
cured frome bushel and three pecks. of potatoes. 
The flavor is. pleasant, and the article equal in 


eyery respect to West India molasses. . The 








‘siflicient to lay the dust, and that was a hasty 


and found to be in a perfectly sound condition, 


cess of manufacturing is said to be siple “tad. 
not expensive. ; 
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. Exiract of a Letter to the Editor on the Convi- 


. it is when gathered in the old way. 


S ¥ 


THE FARMER. 





[From the Farmer's Register.] 


" tion or Acricutture in Virginia, and the 
. Méans for its Improvement. 

Iam pleased that, in connection with others, 
you have succeeded in establishing some highly 
important truths which were formerly either not 
known, or entirely discredited, (it is lamentable 
that many should still be so slow to embrace 
them,) but which are now received by the more 
intelligent among the cultivators of the soil, as 
agricultural axioms, about which“all doubt and 
discussion may cease ; axioms that may be ex- 
pressed in few words, and on the correctness of 
which any one, who chooses, may immediately 
and safely proceed to act. A few of these are—-. 

That deep ploughing never need be dreaded. 

A small farm well conducted is a source of 
greater sea than a large one indifferently 

ed. 

It would be a vast amount of saving to the 
whole community, if every private owner were 
required to keep his stock from committing depre- 
dations on his neighbors, instead of imposing this 
onerous burden upon them. 

The profits.of agriculture (other things being 
equal) are in proportion to the attention paid to 
manuring; that is, as is the extent of the latter, so 
will be that of the former 

The corn crop, with the stalk cut up from the 
ground entire, at a much earlier period than has 
usually been practiced, is worth about double what 


Prepared food of some kinds, and for some ani- 
mals, will go nearly, if not quite, twice as far as 
that which is given in a raw and natural state. 

The raising of tobacco need not impoverish the 
land, but it is only to the undue and dispropor- 
tionate space that is alloted to this staple commo- 
dity that the mischief it is said to have produced, 
is attributable. 

Other points of a similar nature, and of like im- 
portance, might be mentioned, but these may suf- 
fice as specimens. If I had time, I should regard 
it as a pleasing amusement to collect from your 
own, and other agricultural papers, a sheet or two 
of suchshort sententious sayings, which, when put 
together, 1 would style “The Farmer’s practical 
Compend and Guide,” which would serve as a 
manual to spread out before him, within a narrow 
compass, the results of agricultural experience and 
wisdom. 

I have been also much gratified with the resolu- 
tion you have manifested to grapple with preju- 
dices of extensive prevalence andjlong standing, 
which oppose their obstructing force to the im- 

ents you would introduce, and which seem, 
nome, to abide with a fixedness almost as 
firm as “the Ridge of Blue” on our west. But 
time must melt even these, if not that away. May 
yours be the honor and the achievement first to 
startthem into motion that will be kept up till 
they shall be driven to “a returnless distance” 
from the Dominion.” To whatever other 
. cause the low state of =, var ma that is complain- 
ed of in Virginia may be referred, it is certain to 


propriety, be attributed to a deficiency in natural 
advantages. apres respects, as in the extent of 
her territory, sh surpasses her proud sister, the 
State of New York. Her soil is as good, if not 
better—her water and land privileges for internal 
improvements, on the whole, about equal—her tim- 
ber more valuable—her mines, as far as yet ex- 
plored, more numerous and rich, and her climate, 
beyond all question, vastly superior. But still it 
must be admitted that she now falls behind in al-; 
most every thing that constitutes the wealth and 
strength of a commonwealth. An adequate 
eause for an effect so obvious, and so extensively 
experienced, must somewhere exist, and may be 
assigned. Without attempting to accountfor italto- 
gether from the fact that slavery here exists, which, 
perhaps, would be taking a position that many 
would be disposed to controvert, it appears to me, 
that some other things may be mentioned, which 
are evils that more easily admit of correction, that 
are extremely injurious in their operation, and the 
removal of which should forthwith enlist the ex- 
ertions of all who have influence, and who love 
“the land of their birth.” Owing to existing in- 
stitutions, and to the influence of immemorial cus- 
tom in Virginia, it has happened, that nearly every 
thing relating to the cultivation of the soil, as 
mode, implements, &c. has been committed to the 
hands of slaves, or to white men whose ingenuity 
and knowledge (might it not without impropriety 
be said, whose ignorance and unskilfulness, as a 
class?) gave to them qualifications for their em- 
ployment scarcely superior to those of the untu- 
tored negroes. The consequence is, that the in- 
tellect of this country has never been brought to 
bear on the interesting subject of agriculture. It 
has been diverted into other channels. Virginia 
has had her orators, and her professional men of 
eminence, but few of them have thought it worth 
their while to employ their intellectual energies on 
“the first and finest” earthly occupation of man ; 
an occupation which opens a range most delight- 
ful, and of sufficient dimensions, to call into exer- 
cise the resources of the most expanded mind. If 
you, sir, can have success with your fellow citi- 
zens in directing mind and thought to the subject 
of agriculture in this State, it will- flourish, and 
you will do much, perhaps more than any other 
man, for its ultimate prosperity and happiness. 
Would it not be advisable, (you will excuse me 
for the liberty I take in making the suggestion,) 
to endeavor by application to the legislature, or to 
private individuals of enterprise and public spirit, 
to put into operation a plan for the purpose of 
training suitable persons to the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, who should acquire themselves the informa- 
tion necessary for constructing agricultural imple- 
ments, and using them dexterously, and who 
should be able to teach others the same ? The dis- 
advantages under which laborers perform their 
tasks, arising from bad implements, and, as ap- 
pears to me, still more from their unskilful use of 
them, are incalculably great. It is difficult to do 
that adroitly which we have never seen done in 
this manner. To tell how it should be done is 
notenough. There must be the practical exhibi- 
tion, or the lesson designed to be conveyed will 
not be learnt. Negroes, as ,all acquainted with 





my mind, that it cannot, with the least shadow of 


them know, are exceedingly dull of apprehension 
at best, ‘There seems to be an inversion of intel- 


lectual vision peculiar to the race, which 9 
right to their view as wrong, and wrong as F 


hand instead of the other. I have seen the exp, 
riment tried, in a great number of instances, of 
using the rake to gather into a bundle for bindj 
the wheat that had been thrown in a row from the 
cradle, and I do not recollect to have ever seen 
single negro who, when left to himself, did not 
begin and go on with the operation, with his feet 
treading against the heads, instead of the lower 
ends of the straw. The same awkwardness is 
seen in a thousand other things. Would it fot 
be good policy in their owners to have them com- 
petently instructed in these matters ? White men 
do not know how to labor themselves, or what 
amount of work a laborer ought to accomplish in 
a given time. To this cause, I am inclined to 
think, is owing a great deal of the laziness, and 
deceptive artifices so common to the negro race; 
hence the little that they accomplish in comparison 
with a dexterous European, or New England la- 
borer, as those acquainted with the performances 
of each are well aware. Slave labor, if unpro- 
ductive and unprofitable, is chiefly so, in my ap- 
prehension, because itis injudiciously directed,and 
unwisely managed. Much, therefore, I conceive, 
might be gained to the interests of agriculture in 
this country, were a suitable attention to be paid 
to implements, and to the qualifications and man- 
agement of labourers. But I am happy to find 
that these topics have not escaped your notice, 
and hope that your useful publication will hereaf- 
ter pursue them to still greater lengths. 

Can you not say something that will be likely 
to have an influence in leading greater numbers of 
our white population to labor, working with their 
own hands? and thus do away the most unrea- 
sonable, the most pernicious, and, as J considerit, 
the most unchristian of all reproaches, the reproach 
of labor. Agriculture will flourish in Virginia 
when white men put their hands to it, and not very 
extensively, I apprehend, until this event is 
brought about. 

Bensamin F. Srarion. 

Prince Edward, October 9, 1834. 


[From the New England Farmer.} 
FARMER’S WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 


Leaves for Manure—In many situations it 
would be good economy to rake up leaves of trees, 
and the mould which has been produced by their 
decay, as much as can be procured at a reasonable 
expense, and cart and spread them in the barn 
yard, as a layer to absorb the liquid manure of 
your cattle, as well as to afford food for plants by 
their decomposition. Likewise, it would be well 
to place quantities of leaves under eover in situa- 
tions where you can easily obtain them in winter 
to use as litter for your stables, &c. They do not 
rot very easily, but they serve the purpose of lit 
tle sponges to imbibe and retain liquid nure, 
and by their use your crops may be supplied with 
much fertilizing matter which would otherwisebe 
lost. 

Barricade your cellar, barn, &c. against 





intrusion of frost—The most profitable ba 
for farmers are such as prevent his vege 





and this characteristic trait seems as n ‘to 
them as it does to some persons to use their Jef, 
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" “$poil your vegetables. Next to asmokYy house 


‘ -dit over the boards placed edgewise, as stated 








m freezing, and keep his basement story com- 
forable with but little fuel. _ 

Manure your grass ground.—You may now 
carry out and spread compost, soot, ashes, &c. on 
such of your mowing ground as needs manure. 
Some say, however, that a better timé for manur- 
ing mowing ground, is immediately after haying, 
anda writer for the N. E. Farmer, with the sig- 
nature Caledonia, (see. vol. xiii. p. 41,) prefers 
Spring. Any time, however, will answer, when 
the ground is free from frost and snow, and the 

3 in a state not to be injured by the cattle, 
cart-wheels, &c. But, previous to manuring your 

s land, it will be well to “harrow or scarify it. 
Also, it will often not be amiss to sow grass seeds 
at the same time, to produce a new set of plants, 
and supersede the necessity of breaking up the 
sod, to prevent its being “bound out,” as the 
phrase is. 

Water-courses.—Attend to ditches and channels 
which give passages for water fromhighways, &c. 
and manage in such a manner that your ground 
may be benefitted by the wash of roads, &c. 

Stock for Winter —Do not undertake to win- 
ter more stock than you have abundant means of 
providing for. When young animals are pinched 
for food at an early period, they never thrive so 
well afterwards, nor make as good stock. 

Cow-house, stable, §c.—The stable or cow- 
house should never be completely closed up, how- 
ever cold the weather may be, although it is de- 
sirable that strong draughts of cold or damp air 
should in winter be guarded against. It may be 
set down as a general rule, that stables or cow- 
houses are too close when, on entering, the breath 
is affected or any smell of urine can be perceived. 

It is very important to keep cow-houses and 
cattle-stables clean and well littered. Dung left 
in stables soon renders the air unwholesome, and 

‘is the cause of disorders. Cows in a stable will 
succed the better if allowed a square space of at 
least six feet each way for each cow. Two or 
three ventilators near the ground on the north side 
in summer, and the south side in winter, afford, at 
a trifling expense, an excellent way of renewing 
or sweetening the air in stables; and these may 
be shat when necessary by means of straw, or 
what is better, sliding doors. 

Good food for milch cows.—Beat up ina mor- 
tar dry corn-cobs, pour boiling water over them, 
or boil them in a pot, stir them frequently while 
boiling, and when cold give the liquor to your 
€ows. 

Banking up houses.—The best mode of bank- 
ing up houses, so as to keep frost from cellars 
and render the lower rooms warmer than they 
would be otherwise, is to set single boards on 
edge, parallel with and about a foot and a half or 
two feét from the sills or sleepers of the house, 
and fasten them in that position by pins or stakes 
driven into the ground. Fill in a layer of dirt 
between the boards and sills, and over that place 
a layer of straw or other litter. Then place boards 
flat-wise, or nearly horizontally, descending a lit- 
tle from the house, so as to shed rain and carry 


above. The straw or litter will effectually pre- 
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to be deprecated, and if possible avoided. 





MANGEL WURTZEL. 

Mr. Wm. K. Townsend, in a letter to the edi- 
tor of the New York Farmer, has the following 
remarks on this valuable root. 

«] am every season more and more convinced 
of the value of this [the Mangel Wurtzel,] crop to 
farmers like myself, that winter a tolerably large 
stock. This is my fourth season of cultivating 
them, and I mean in future to increase the quan- 
tity threefold. J took off my crop last fall in sea- 
son to seed down the field with rye and grass.— 
The crop of rye was excellent, and the grass is 
now equal to that in the same field, sowed after a 
crop of early potatoes.’ I do not believe they ex- 
haust land more than any other root crop; if the 
land is well prepared, and the seed sown at the 
proper time, two good hoeings are sufficient. I 
have this season gathered the under ieaves for 
my hogs, and they will eat them as soon as any 
thing that give them. I do not think the crop 
is injured by taking them off. As my early beets 
did not come to perfection, we used the mangel 
wurtzel, taking out the smallest, when two grew 
together, in their stead; and if well cooked and 
prepared for the table, we think them as good as 
beets. I usually raise them to feed out after my 
turnips are gone in the spring; my milch cows 
do well on them, as well as other cattle, and [ 
want no better feed for my breeding cows and 
store pigs along early ia the spring, before they 
get a good bite of grass.” 





[From the same. ] 
CUT AND UNCUT POTATOES FOR PLANTING. 
Mr. Fessenden—The following details of an 
experiment to ascertain the relative advantage of 
planting cut or uncut potatoes is at your service 
for publication if you think it of sufficient import- 
ance. 
I planted this year alternate rows of cut and 
uncut potatoes. I put four pieces into each hill 
of the cut potatoes and two potatoes into each hill 
of the whole potatoes. The hills were three feet 
apart, each way, and of course the number of hills 
in an acre was 4840. ‘The produce of the rows, 
planted with cut potatoes was at the rate of three 
hundred and thirty-five bushels the acre, or twen- 
ty-three thousand five hundred and twenty 
pounds. ‘lhe produce of the rows planted with 
whole potatoes was at the rate of four hundred 
and fifty-eight bushels or thirty-two thousand and 
sixty pounds. The difference in the crop in fa- 
vor of whole potatoes was at the rate of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two bushels the acre, but as 
there were twenty-two bushels more of seed the 
acre used in planting the whole potatoes the nett 
gain was only one hundred bushels. However, 
as one bushel of potatoes at the season of plant- 
ing is usually worth two bushels at- harvest time, 
it will be more accurate to calculate the gain at 
seventy-eight bushels. The kind of potatoes 
planted was the “white blue nose,” which is de- 
cidedly the best potatoe for the table I have ever 
cultivated, though a moderate bearer unless it re- 
ceive generous treatment. . 





_.vent the frost from penetrating your cellar, to 





VETCHES, &€« PLOUGHED IN, 
Under this article may be included all sorts of 
green manure. Amongst the most active part 
employed as manure, I have found the wild spe- 
cies of the genus Sinapis, ploughed in fresh in the 


per acre. The produce bought by auction £12, 
while the rest of the field manured with twen’ 

tons of farm-yard dung, brought only from £9 to 
£10 peracre. Other weeds, such as nettles, this- 
tles, ragwort, &c. produce crops superior to farm- 
yard dung. Potato stems, fresh ploughed in; 6n 
clover lay for wheat, [ have found to produce 
crops exceeding by two bolls per acre, in quanti- 
ty, with more proportionate weight of straw, the 
other parts of the same field manured with farm- 
yard dung, but otherwise under the same ciretim- 


.tatoes, will manure an acre for wheat to much 


tation ; clover after wheat being the crop which 
generally precedes fallow. Under the head ‘of 
“oreen manure,” I may mention an experiment I 
this year made with pea straw eenverted into dung, 
without the aid of cattle. Having something of 


and being in want of some loads of manure to 
finish a potato field, I had the peas thrashed at the 
mill, and the straw and chaff carried to the side 
of the potato field, and made up like a large _hot- 
bed, giving each layer of straw an ample water- 
ing. Fermentation soon commenced : and by 
the fifth day the mass was so far_ decomposed 

to be easily filled into the carts. Thee um 
in filling was almost intolerable. It was in this 
state laid in the bottom of the drills; the sets of 
potatoes were planted above,and theearth plough- 
ed over the whole. Notwithstanding the dry na- 
ture of the ground, and the dry state of the wea- 
ther in the summer months, the part of the field 
manured with decomposed pea-straw yielded a 
better return than where farm-yard dung was ap- 
plied.— Loudon. 

A GREAT yiELD—Caleb Chase writes the edit- 
or of the Portland Courier, in illustration of the 
advantages of high cultivation of land, that he 
raised in a garden the past season from -four 
grains of wheat, eighty heads, one of which mea- 
sured six and a half inches in length, and contain- 
ed eighty grains, and several others were of the 
same length. From these eighty heads, he ob- 
tained four thousand five hundred and thirty-si 
grains of wheat, measuring little short of -half a 
pint — ae one thousand one-hundred ‘and thir- 
ty-four fold ! 


This is worthy the, attention of those 
0. 
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Ellsworth,{Me.) $d Nov. 1834. _ 
[The above is a valuable article, and the expe- 


stood thus: “A. Gun discht ree 
false report.” 








bottom of turnip drills, at the rate of twenty tons ~ 


better purpose than 15 tons of farm-yard dung,” 
the usual quantity allowed in that part of the ro- _ 


that sort on hand about the middle of last May, * 


ers 
who are.only desirous of increasing the number 
of. ‘a farms—without improving the . 
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LECTURES ON VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
din ile University of London, by Mr. 


‘_? Vouatt—tecroure Vil. 


GLANDERS—ITS SYMPTOMS AND POSTMORTE™ 
APPEARANCES. 

Tacknowledge, gentlemen, that I enter on the 
subject of my present lecture with some reluc- 
tance. ‘The disease of which I have to speak has 
been recognised from the time of Hippocrates of 
Ces,and few modern veterinary writers have giv- 
en amore, accurate and complete account of its 

ptoms than we find in the works of the “Fa- 
ther of Medicine.” Three-and-twenty hundred 
years have rolled on since then, and we are not 
agreed as to the tissure primarily affected, nor as 
to. the actual nature of the disease. As to the 
cure of glanders, we know nothing about it. We 
hear of many specifics ; some of them have their 
J, a short one—and are heard of no more, 

feproduced as new discoveries. The truth 


’ ofthe matter is, that we have amused ourselves 


with worse-thati-useless speculations and theo- 
ries, instead of being employed in the patient ac- 
cumulation of facts. 

We must pursue our course slowly and cau- 
J will first endeavour to connect toge- 
ther the prevailing symptoms; they may possibly 
lead us,—they alone can lead us—to the part pri- 
mafily affected, and to the nature of the morbid 
affection of that part, and to the cause of that af- 
fection ; and, these important points being settled, 
we may obtain a little knowledge as to the pre- 
v n of the disease, although we may be com- 

sled to leave the remedial treatment pretty near- 

- where we found it. 

ACUTE AND CHRONIC GLANDERS. 

Before, however, I describe the symptoms of 
this disease, [ must enter my protest against, the 
common division of gianders into acute and chro- 
nie. 1 am aware that it exists under these forms ; 
but J cannot allow this to any thing like the ex- 
tent that has been represented by some; it is so 
essentially different*in its nature and character, 
and governed by such totally opposite laws.— 
There is this impropriety in our division, that the 
chronic here comes first, and the acute succeeds. 
A discharge is observed frum one nostril or from 
both ; it continues for months and years, and nei- 
ther the health nor the usefulness of the horse is 
impaired ; but, all at once, the discharge increases 
—chancres appear on the septum—the respiration 
is laborious—the cough is urgent—the animal 
wastes away—farcy buds appear along the course 
of the superficial absorbents—they ulcerate, and 
death quickly closes the scene. 


© ‘lt is like the scrofula of the humaif subject ; 
. small glands under the chin of the ear, 
throat, moveable, soft, productive of | to the slaughter-house. 
nience, and so they continu@ for cnc, 
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full. developement 
may, if we call these stages chronic.and 
acute, but we be betrayed, as we have been 
in glanders, into inexplicable confusion, if we re- 
gard them as different diseases, and governed by 
different and contradictory laws. > 
SYMPTOMS OF GLANDERS. 
Nasal Discharge.—The earliest symptom is, 
almost invariably, an increased discharge from 
the nostril ; small in quantity; constantly flowing ; 
not sticky at first ; aqueous; a little mucus gra- 
dually mixing with it, and this continuing for an 
indefinite period of time before it assumes a viscid 
character. 
Here, gentlemen, is an error into which our 
best writers on veterinary pathology have fallen. 
They have described with sufficient accuracy the 
middle stage of glanders, but they have overlook- 
ed the early and most important one, when a cure 
might, if ever, be effected ; and when the mischief 
resulting from contagion is most frequently pro- 
duced. The discharge of glanders is not sticky 
when it may be first recognised. It is aqueous 
or mucous, but small and constant, and is thus 
distinguished from catarrh or nasal gleet, or any 
other defluxion from the nostril. 1 would then 
wish to impress it on your minds, that this small 
and constant defluxion, overlooked by the groom 
and the owner, and too often by the veterinary 
surgeon, is a most suspicious circumstance. 
We owe a great deal to Mr. James Turnerhere. 
He first, or chiefly, directed our attention to this 
important and disregarded circumstance ; indeed 
he is so suspicious of mischief, that although a 
horse be in ever so good condition, if he have this 
small constant discharge, and especially from one 
nostril, he separates him at once from his compa- 
nions. It is avery proper precaution. The owner 
will not be offended, although this defluxion 
should not ultimately betray lurking mischief of 
a worse character, and he will give you credit for 
vigilance,—for discrimination, and pleasing atten- 
tion to his interest, if you should be right in your 
surmise. 

Mr. Turner relates a case so much in point, 
that | must not omit to quote it. A farmer asked 
his opinion respecting a mare in excellent condi- 
tion, with a sleek coat, and in full work; he had 
had her for seven or eight months, and during the 
whole of that time there had been a discharge 
from the right nostril. but in so slight a degree as 
scarcely to be deemed worthy of notice, and es- 
pecially as there was no adherence of the sub- 
maxillary gland, which wasnot larger than a tick- 
bean, and quite luose. He now wanted to sell 
her, and, like an honest man, wished to know 
whether he might conscientiously warrant her. 
Mr. Turner very properly gave it as his opinion, 
that, the discharge having existed for so long a 
time, he would not be justified in sending her in- 
to the market. The farmer ordered her at once 





A farrier, however, whose ideas of glanders had 


two, Or several years; when all at Once ‘ra-|ulways been connected with a sticky discharge 









ercular phthisis is estab- 
& Now these are only differ-| ‘Three months passed on, when Mr. Turner, ex- 
Same disease—various causes,|examing the post-horses in a nelfibou 

h, retarding or hastening its | discovered that two of them were glandered, and 


‘be-|and an adherent gland, met with her there, and 
ne ulcers spread; the patient|said that Mr. Turner had committed a most egre- 


gious blunder, and bought her and _ led her away. 


ring inn, 





two'more farcied ; while standing next to the fires 
that was attacked, and his partner in work. w, 
his old- acquaintance the farmer’s mare, : 
am eee from her nostril, and who 
eyond question, been the cause of ise 
ni i q 9 , all the ‘mis~ 

This, gentlemen, will be an instructive lessog 
to you. In every examination for soundness 
in every medical examination of the horse, 
not over the slightest increased nasal defluxi 
even although it be nearly or entirely of an aque- 
ous character. Endeavour to get at the history 
of this discharge, the length of time it has existed. 
and its quantity and constancy. Do not be mis- 
led by its want of viscidity, whatever your favom- 
ite authors may tell you. When you read that 
“there always remains @ peculiar degree of visci- 
dity and glueyness in it (the discharge of glan- 
ders) which distinguishes it from all other my 
cous and purulent secretions,” refer this td the 
second stage of the disease, and remember th 
for many months before this, the disease ma: mn 
existed in an “insidious” and highly nde io 4 
form. In the majority of casts, Rowever psi 
degree of stickiness does characterise the dis- 
charge of glanders from @ very early period 

The left Nostrit cfienest affected:—It is a site 
gular circumstance that this discharge ig mich 
more frequent from the left nostril than from the 
right. M. Dupuy says that out of eight cases of 
glanders, he met with one: only with discha 
from the right nostril alone. This difference in 
the affected nestrils does not exist to su great ay 
extent in our practice, and J am inclined to’ sus- 
pect that there must have been some error in the 
observations: made by the learned professor; but 
in two cases out of three among us the discha 
is from the left nostril alone. I know not of va 
anatomical or physiological fact that will costal 
for this. I could account for the left leg failing 
oftener than the right;—we mount and dismount | 
on the left side—the horse generally leads with 
it; there is more wear and tear of that limb; but 
I cannot satisfactorily account for this usual af- 
fection of the left nostril. It is true the reins are 
held in the left hand, and there may be a little 
more bearing and pressure on the left side of the 
mouth, but 1 confess that that does not sufficient- 
ly explain the result. 

You observe that I have used the terms left 
and right instead of near and of. I do so ade 
visedly, because the latter, originally the mere 
slang of the stable, however much in use among 
horsemen, and to a certain extent perhaps neces- 
sary to be adopted in our communications with 
them, are terms that have never been adopted in 
any foreign veterinary school. They are perfect- 
ly unknown among scientific men abroad, and.» 
unrecognised by medical men at home, except. 
those who have been, and occasionally a little too. 
deeply, taught in the school of the horseman and.’ 
the groom.’ Now, that we are attempting to over- 
take and to vie with our veterinary continental; 
brethren, and to vindicate our relationship to our, ; 
medical brethren at home, it may be advisable, .. 







vocabulary of the stable. 
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in our scientific discussions at least, to forget the. 


Lessons of Caution—lf we deny then the uni, Ye 
form stickiness of the discharge, we may nae 
so, and, §f 
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ig will teach us to be more..cautious in our pro- 
fessional examinations, and less positive in some 
of our decisions. I have heard a practitioner 
boast that he had passed (as sound) no fewer 
than 60 horses in one morning. I thought it a 

eful confession, when I first heard it; and 
the more I have thought of it the more have I been 
convinced that it involved gross dereliction of du- 
ty tg his employers. Jt is well known that there 
js one practitioner who has the conducting of far 
more examinations; for soundness than any other 
in the metropolis. His reputation is founded en- 
tirely on ‘his caution. He employs what some 
would think a very unnecessary portion of time 
in every €Xamination; and has been known to 
detain a horse, one, two, or three days in his sta- 
ble before he would give a decided opinion. We 
are beginning to learn a lesson of caution already, 
when we find the difficulty of distinguishing the 
characteristic discharge of glanders. 1 shall have 
toa many occasions to impress this lesson upon 
you as we go on. 


{From the Memoirs of the Penn. Agricultural Socicty.] 
ON. BREEDING SHEEP, &C.—BY JOHN HARE 
POWELL, ESQ. 

Powellton, 1824. 

Dear Sir,—The forms of the various breeds ot 
British sheep, are distinct, as the districts whence 
they take their names. The objects to be attain- 
ed in Great Britain, and most parts of America, 
are a quick return in flesh, and fleece, with as lit- 
tle offal, as is compatible with the due proportion 
of bone, indispensable for the healthful exercise 
of the animal, or the exertion necessary for the 
supply of its food. We find that particular breeds, 
have been for ages retained in certain parts of 
Europe, where the shape of the animal has been 
made conformable to the purposes, to the climate, 
to the food, and face of the country upon which 
it has been reared. On the mountains of Scot- 
land and Wales—on the bare chalk hills of the 
southern and western parts of England, races of 
sheep have always been bred, which by the light- 
ness of their carcasses and the activity of their 
muscles are enabled to find sustenance, and by 
the closeness of their fleeces, are fitted to endure 
the exposure which in mountainous regions, must 
always be met. In the rich vales of Leicester- 
shire, and highly cultivated marshes of Lincoln- 
shire,and other counties in the North, families, 
the very opposite to these have been as carefully 

d, possessing heavy carcasses, long wool, 
shorter legs, very small bone, with the most slug- 
gish dispositions, without either the desire, or the 
power to make exertion to obtain food. In the 


’ western parts of America, where the population 


is thin and the consequent demand for flesh ex- 
ceedingly small, attention to the carcass of the 
sheep, has not been properly given. The value 
of its fleece is certainly the more important ob- 
ject of regard, as the difficulty of transporting the 
wool, when manufactured into cloth, is so much 
ditninished, by the condensed value of the com- 
modity, that a market is found at little cost. But 
itis to be apprehended, that disregard of shape 
',and inattention to the rules of breeding, will even- 


* tually injure the constitution of the sheep, and ma- 


a affect the useful secretions, and conse- 
y the quality, and weight, of the wool.— 
is mistake has not been confined to those parts 








of our country where the c n with diffi- 
culty be sold; but may be =< some large 
Merino flocks in the neighbourh of the great 
towns. The extraordinary power, which the vi- 
gilance, and science of some distinguished breed- 
ers in England, have shown, in varying the forms, 
and even in assigning, if the phrase may be used, 
definite properties, shapes, and even peculiar co- 
lours, to whole families of neat cattle and sheep, 
can scarcely be believed, except by those who 
have seen the animals thus improved. 

An able exposition of the scientific principles 
and practical deductions upon which their art 
has been founded, was made some years since 
by one of the most eminent surgeons in Europe, 
the celebrated Henry Cline, whose authority has 
been universally received, by practical men, ex- 
cept upon one point—the injurious effects of 
breeding closely in. 

Sir John S. Sebright, at the instance of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, has published an excellent paper, 
which as it exposes the error of Mr. Cline and 
evinces perfect knowledge of the breeder’s art, I 
have recently obtained from England, and have 
now the honour to preseut. 

I am, with great respect, yours, &c. 
JOHN HARE POWELL. 

JonaTHAN Roserts, Esa. 

President of the aa 
Agricultural Society. 





Tue rot in SHeer.—Many of your readers 
are aware that by the frequent and repeated mois- 
tening of land the grass grows in abundance, 
much more quickly, and has a much more luxu- 
riant appearance, particularly when the weather 
is close and warm. It is this quickness of its 
growth which] think is the great cause of the 
mischief. When grown slowly, time is allowed 
for that bitter principle to be more fully elaborat- 
ed, on which depends the good quality of our 
grasses, which is the case ina moderately dry 
season, and when also the disease does not make 
itsappearance. But when, contrary to this, the 
grass grows too quickly to allow that change tak- 
ing place, and it does not contain that bitterness, 
but has a more delicate appearance, or what is 
termed squashy, the sheep become diseased from 
the want of that usual stimulus to the bowels, the 
bitter principle of well grown grass. In conse- 


quence of this they become torpid, the food not 


well digested, the secretion of the bile sluggish ; 

and here is the foundation of that mass of disease 
in the liver. How far this opinion may be cor- 
rect I leave to the judgment of others ; but should 
it prove so, the remedy will be simple when taken 
in the first place, that is, before the matter is form- 
ed in the liver. 1 presume that for the want of 
that stimulus to the bowels, the liver does not 
perform its functions, and becomes overloaded 
with bile, part of which is again circulated with 
the blood ; but in time, from its stagnation it be- 
comes putrid, and matter is formed upon the liver, 


in small tubercles, which bursting into each other | bid 


become abscesses, in. which are found the hyda+ 
tids or flukes. By what means they get there is 
at present a m of conjecture, It: is certain 
they are ani lz, as they have been seen to 
move several after their removal from the 
sheep. It may be asked by some, how are we to 
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situation of his land, camps his ¢ 
ment as to the probability. of the flock 
diseased are the she *s best guides. T ue 
sheep, Soastraale an Nestyouge of the dises aie 
will appear slothful, and their eyes dim, witha = 
tinge of yellow, i.e. having a jaundiced a 
ance. In this state, | should give a few dosesof = 
milk mercurials, saline dperients, and then a mild , j 
bitter infusion, such as infusion of Or. 

of gentian, two or three times a day. —Loudow’s _ 
Magazine. 


[From the New Hampshire Telegraph.) 
GOOD HORSES, 

_ Perhaps no subject of as great importance, is. 
so much neglected, as that of improying our breed__ 
of horses. “True, we have good stock about us, . 
but sufficient care is not taken to improve it. .. 
ny is the farmer who owns what he supposes @ - 
rather indifferent horse, which if properly broken 
would bring him two or three hundred Sm i 
quick as one cent will bring another. : 
tion of the country, New mee in partioatat 
has never been very famous for its horses 
we are digressing. We only intended, when we 
commenced, saying simply, that there are and 
have been exceptions. We have one in.our eye, 
and shall give a word or two in relation to it, un- 
der the head of 

Fast Trortinc.—We learn from Keene, that 
a beautiful chesnut filly, the property of Mr. Still-.. 
man French, of that place, recently trotted the dis- » 
tance of 12 miles in 42 minutes! and with so Se 
much ease, that within a few minutes after 
wentto grazing. It was thought that she ¥ 
have gone much quicker, had she been pr 
all—but it seemed only her natural gait; and yet 
it was mile in 8 minutes 30 secands, and follow- 
ing it. We hope the discovery of such trotters 
among us, will have a tendency to make our 
ers ascertain the mettle of their horses, before 
throw them away upon jockies. But let them > 
careful that they take the right way to — 
so that they do not injure them. 














































Earry Risinc.—Buffon rose always with the 
sun, and he used often to tell by what means he 
had accustomed himself to get out of bed so-early. 
“In my youth,” he said, “J was very fond of 
sleep ; it robbed me of a great deal of my times 
but my poor Joseph (his domestic) was of great 
service in enabling me to overcome it. I prom oi 
ised to give Joseph a crown everytime that he 
could make me get up atjsix—The next ae 
he did not fail to vaults and torment me . 
he received only abuse. The day after: he aid = 
the same, With no better success ; and J:was obli- » 
ged at noon to confess that I had lost my time.— 

] told him that he did sot know how to 
his business; that he ought to think of m 
ise r) amy threats. The day foll 
he employ e; L ed for indulgence 
i -stormed—but Jose 
ed. ‘Twas ther ae ) comply 
was rewarded every ay ior t 
suffered at the moment Shen, 
by a crown, whieh recelt 
bout an hour after. Yes, I am indet # 
Joseph, for ten or a dozen of the volumes 
work.” % 
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_ RHE GARDENER. 
a {From the Young Gardener’s Assistant ] 


™ Sirens: OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN 
Ws. in AND ORCHARD. 
| In my preliminary observations on the subjects 
», ~~) Ehave hitherto treated on, I am aware that it may 
ee appear to some, that I have not sufficiently urged 
the importafieé of a judicious selection of situa- 
tion, exposure, aspect, suil, &c. My object in 
Not insisting on a strict attention to these import- 
antpoints was, because | know that, though good 
| is.abundant in this extensive country, it is 
impossible for evefy one to choose for himself; 
and rather than any disadvantages in these re- 
spects, should discourage proprietors of land front 
attempting to raise garden products, so necessary 
the comfort and convenience of every family, I 
we endeavoured to show them how to use to 
advantage whatever land may surround their 
ga ‘of abode. As however some have a choice, 
_ it may be necessary to offer some further remarks 
on the subject. 
"The situation” of an orchard or fruit garden 
ould be one that has the advantege of a free 
circulation of air, and is well exposed to the south, 
also to incline a little to the east, and south-west. 
When the situation is low and close, the trees are 
very liable to become mossy, which always in- 
jures them by closing up the pores of the wood; 
they are also more liable to be affected by blight. 
Although having an orchard closely pent up by 
_ trees, &c. is mjurious, nevertheless a screen of 
"forest trees, at such a distance from the fruit trees 
‘ y that the latter will not be shaded by them, is 
@f very great service in protecting the trees in 
spring from severe cold winds. A good strong 
loamy soil, not too retentive of moisture, to the 
depth. of thirty inches or three feet, is most suita- 
ble for an orchard. Great attention must be paid 
tothe substratum so that the ground is well drain- 
ed, for if the top soil be ever so good and thebot- 
tom be wet, it isa very rare case to find that the 
trees will prosper for many years, before they begin 
to be diseased and go to decay. As it is so indis- 
pensably: necessary to the success of fruit trees 
that the bottom be dry, if it be not naturally so, it 
must be made so, by judicious draining. 

When it is necessary to make the bottom dry 
by draining, it must be done for some time before 
the trees are to be planted. In performing this 
work, the ground must be trenched, and when 
the trench is open, stones or brick bats, &c. must 
be laid over the bottomgto the thickness of six 
inches, a little coal ashes. or small gravel must 
besprinkled over the top of the stones, &c., and 

ot the surface be gently - rolled. Also drains 
may, be-made in different directions So that any 


oxcenmuo! moisture can be taken entirely awa 
fi ground. i ; 
Ais well known to most cultivator that expo- 
sure of soil to the atmosphere ee roves 
i rienced by ridging and trenching, 
tiff and stubborn, small gravel, 
| ime, light animal and vegetable 
er ight composts are very a - 
” 8 te + applied, and will if careful- 
 -~ly and well worked into the ground soon bring 
% it into a proper condition for most purposes. 
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." Ve. : 
.THE FARMER AND GARDENER, 


Previous to laying out an orchard or fruit gar- 
den, the soil should be manured and pulverized to 
a great depth. The soil should be sweet, that the 
nutriment which the roots receive may be whole- 
some ; free, that they may be at full liberty to 
range in quest of it; and rich, that there may be 
no defect in food. 

If orchards be made from meadows or pasture 
lands, the ground should be improved as much as 
possible by manuring, trenching, ploughing, &c. 
If this is not done to its full extent, it should be 
done in strips of at least six feet in width along 
where the fruit trees are to be planted, and at the 
time of planting, let the holes be dug somewhat 
larger than is sufficient to admit the roots in their 
natural position, and of sufficient depth to allow 
of a rich and well pulverized mould to be thrown 
in before the trees are planted. In planting fruit 
trees, they should be placed two or three inches 
deeper than they were in the nursery bed,and the 
earth intended for filling in, should be enriched 
and well pulverized by mixing in some good old 
manure, and if any leaves, decayed brush, rotten 
wood, potato tops, or other refuse of a farm be at- 
tainable, let such be used around the trees in fill- 
ing, taking care that the best pulverized mould be 
admitted among the fine roots. The trees in 
planting should be kept at ease and several times 
shaken, so as to cause an equal distribution of 
the finer particles of earth to be connected with 
the small fibres of the roots ; and when complete- 
ly levelled, let the ground be well trodden down 
and moderately watered, which should be repeat- 
ed occasionally after spring planting, if the wea- 
ther should prove dry. 

As some diflerence of opinion exists among 
practical men as to the best time for planting fruit 
trees, the following extract from Mr. Prince’s 
Treatise on Horticulture is submitted : 

“ Seasons for transplanting—Spring is the 
season when we find the most pleasure in making 
our rural improvements, and from this circum- 
stance probably it has become the general season 
for planting trees, but experience has proved the 
fall planting to be the most successful, especially 
in those parts of the United States which are sub- 


ject to droughts, as the trees planted in autumn 


suffer little or none from drought when those set 
out in Spring often perish in consequence of it. 
Notwithstanding, with regard to those fruits that 
have been originally brought from warmer cli¢ 
mates, such as the peach, apricot, nectarine, and 
almond, which are natives of Persia, Armenia, &c. 
it is necessary for us to consult the operations of 
climate also; and, from a consideration of those 
attendant circumstances, | have come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: In localities south of New 
York, the fall season is preferable only for the 
apple, pear, plum, cherry, quince, and all other 
trees of northern latitude; whereas the spring is 
to be preferred for the peach, apricot, nectarine 
and almond, which for the reasons before stated, 
might, during severe winters, suffer from the in- 
tensity of the frosts. Still I do not mean to as- 
sert that trees of those kinds are certain to be in- 
jured by the winter, as in very many seasons they 
are not in the least affected ; stillthey are exposed 
to vicissitudes which may or not occur.— 
Many gentlemen, however, of excellent judgment, 
make their plantations in the fall, which only 








minds, a diversity of opinion exists. ki 
“ Trees, &c. on their arrival at the place of 

destination.—As soon as the trees arrive 

place where they are to be planted, let a 


and the roots well wet, and immediately coveres 
with earth in the trench, observing to make the 
earth fine that is spread over them, so as notte 
leave vacancies for the admission of air to 
the roots, it having been found by experience thaj 
the thriftiness of trees, the first year after trans 
planting depends much on the fine fibres of the 
roots being kept moist, and not suffered to dry 
from the time they are taken up until they are re- 
planted; their increase, therefore, must depend 
principally on the subsequent management on 
their arrival at the place of destination: for if, 
when the bundles are unpacked, the trees are 
carelessly exposed to drying winds, the young 
fibres of the roots must perish, and the trees if they 
live at all, cannot thrive the first’ season, as. they 
can receive little or no nourishment until these 
fibres are replaced. 

“ To cause the trees to thrive-—The ground 
where they are planted must be kept cultivated ; 
young trees will not thrive if the grass be per- 
mitted to form a sod around them, and if it should 
be necessary to plant themin grass grounds, care 
must be taken to keep the earth mellow and free 
from grass for three or four feet distant around 
them, and every autumn some well rotted manure 
should be dug in and around each tree, and every 
spring the bodies of the apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, and others that it is particularly de- 
sirable to promote the growth of it, should be 
brushed over with common soap, undiluted with 
water ; this treatment will give a thriftihess to the 
trees surpassing the expectation of any one who 
has not witnessed its effect. Should the first sea- 
son after transplanting prove dry, regular water- 
ing will be necessary, as from neglect of proper 
attention in this respect, many lose a large por- 
tion of their trees during a drought.” 

Such kinds of fruit trees treated upon in this 
work as may require any other than good ordina-- 
ry soil may be supplied, by judicious manage 
ment; and if a proper attention be paid to the si- 
tuation and aspect in arranging a fruit garden, 
each kind may be so accommodated as to pro- 
mote its fruit’s ripening earlier or later than the 
ordinary season, by varying the aspect ; but grape 


serve to prove, that even in the most intelligent: 


se 


be dug in cultivated ground, the bundle bari 

























































vines or other tender fruits should not be planted _ 


where the sun’s influence does not fully operate. 

Where there is a great extent of close fencing 
or wall, it is advisable to plant trees of the same 
kind against different aspects. Such as one or 
two May Duke Cherries against a south aspech 
which will ripen earliest, next, against either an 
east and west, and lastly, against a north aspect; 
by observing this method with dwarf cherries, 
plums, gooseberries, currants, &c. the fruit -will 
ripen in succession, and thus a supply of them 11s. 
considerably lengthened. The early blooming 
fruit trees will sometimes need protection in warm 
aspects; for which arrangements may be made 
by keeping awning, matting, netting, &c. at handy 
to shelter them with in threatening weather, ort0F 
screen them from the intense heat of the sun after, 
a frosty night; this with a sprinkling of waters 
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= vo neat from slight frost. ‘a ’ 
“Those who may have various soils, should suit 
them to the different kinds of fruit. Apples and 
require a strong loam, but rather the lightest 

Pe the pear. Apricots, cherries, peaches, plums, 
"and nectarines, a good deal lighter than for the 
apple and pear ; such fruits as may require peat, 
‘bog, or any other extraordinary kinds of earth, 
will be noticed as we proceed. 
wing observations on fruit gardens are 

ear hove rey third volume of the New York 
Farmer and Horticultural Repository. Article 
190, page 225, communicated'by an Old Man: 

“A fruit garden in this free country ought to 
be protected by nothing less formidable than a 
pale or picket fence. Itis in vain to think of hav- 
ing good fruit in small quantities, unless the pro- 
prietor can control every thumb and finger within 
his grounds, so that his stone-fruit, more espe- 
cially, may be fully ripe _before it be removed 
from the tree. Itis a fact, though it may not be 
generally known, that such fruit is often consi- 
dered ripe, and eaten, before it has attained one 
half of its finest flavor. 

A pale or picket fence is a great protection to a 

ruit garden; for though some desperadoes may 
break through a few times in a season, it will ef- 
fectually prevent the inroads of thesmall fry ; and 
it has another important advantage : there are 
men and grown boys whose business frequently 
leads them across lots, through peach orchards, 
and directly under pear trees, that stand in a com- 
mon enclosure, but who are too cautious to scale 
a garden fence, because they have no excuse for 
appearing on the inside ; and these constitutea ma- 
jority of the prowlers. 

Further, those who shoot into a garden at night, 
generally take aim in the day time. Prevent their 
observations, (this fence will in many cases pre- 
vent it,) and the temptation and danger will great- 
ly be lessened. A good watch dog, however, is 
in all cases a valuable auxiliary. 

There may be many causes why fruit gardens 
have not been more common among our inde- 
pendent farmers. I think that more would be 
done, however, were they better acquainted with 
fine fruit. ‘To be fine, it must be well ripened ; 
and the small part that the owner can get from a 
few small cherry trees, (for instance,) warring 
amongst boys and birds, is seldom a fair speci- 
men. Many such proprietors, though old men, 
have never eaten a ripe May Duke, ora ripe Jlack 
Tartarian. 

The importance of apples, both for the desert 
~ and for culinary purposes, is so generally admit- 
ted, that to do without them would be considered 
a great privation ; yet one month in summer pass- 
es away with a great majority of the landholders, 
destitute of this luxury, while the yellow harvest, 
the juneating, the summer rose, and others, are 
dropping from the trees of the provident. 


Of the white promordian plum, the precoce de 

Tours, and other early kinds, it is enough to ask, 

‘who has tasted ? and I should be unwilling to say 

that one in ten of our inland farmers had ever 

i ten an Apricot or a Nectarine. Summer pears 
eect frequent occurrence, but of those delicious 
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an additional elaboration ; and eminent horticul- 








ealing in fiction. —_ Eo... ‘" 
“And the icot is a fine fruit, too own. 
Where ? ea with reference to a certain me- 
ridian, but the remark will serve without material 
error, as the almanac-makers say, for a’region of 
hundreds of miles in extent.) Many varieties of 
this fruit are enumerated by nurserymen; and if 
not quite equal to the peach, remember! they ri- 
pen one month earlier, and help to fill a wide 
space in the circle of summer fruits. The same 
climate that suits the peach will mature them on 
standard irees in the open ground. I speak from 
the experience of'several years, and find them in 
every respect as hardy as the peach tree; neither 
are the blossoms more injured by vernal frosts. — 
Like the plum, the fruit -is subject to the attacks 
of the curculio, and may be protected in the same 
manner. Under our bright and genial skies, it is 
to be regretted that we have known so little of 
this wholesome and delicious fruit. 
The number of trees required in a fruit garden 
must depend on particular circumstances. Where 
the peach tree flourishes, the apricot, quince, and 
nectarine, (that smooth skin peach of peculiar fla- 
vour,) should be added ; but in a large part of the 
state of New York, the chief dependence must be 
on cherries, plums, and pears, including the ear- 
lier varieties of the apple. A liberal allowance for 
unfavourable years should be made; and let the 
horticulturist remember, that “enough means a 
little more” (at one time than another.) 
Another consideration in favour of agawd sized 
garden may be presented; in squares, twice the 
length of fence, will enclose four times the quan- 
tity of ground. 
At least three modes of arranging the trees 
have been adopted. One is to lay out the ground 
in connected equilateral triangles, and plant at 
the angles. This places the trees more equally 
over the ground, than some other plans, each tree, 
except those at the sides, standing in the centre of 
a hexagon, surrounded by six trees at equal dis- 
tances. More trees will stand on a given piece 
of ground in this order, with the same distance 
between the nearest trees, than if planted in squares. 
In the latter form, each tree stands in the centre of 
a square, surrounded by only four others at equal 
distances. 
The advantage of the hexagonal form is over- 
balanced, however, in small enclosures, by unoc- 
cupied spaces at the sides; and the same objec- 
tion applies to the quincunx. For this reason, I 
prefer planting in squares. 
Some writers object to manuring fruit trees. I 
read one of these last season, just before I started 
with a friend on an excursion of nearly 100 miles 
through the country ; and on passing the various 
farms, our attention was continually turned to the 
subject. We observed, without exception, that 
peach trees more especially, which received the 
wash of the cow-yard, were distinguishable by 
the deep green of their leaves, and the greater size 
of the fruit: and the flavour of these was un- 
questionably finer than the peaches from trees 
with paler leaves. The juices in fruit undergo 
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turists have believed that no injurious effect is 
from such manure as taint the 
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ter, and two -feet in depth 
thrown back, and layers of 
were covered with sods, or mou 
surface. Leaves and decaying b Qn 
woods would be a valuable ad . Wi 
treated in this manner, not only are the trees more 
likely to grow, but grow so much faster, thi 

come sooner into full bearing by . seve 
This is not all; thesfruit will Be 

size and favour, and more especia 
of severe drought.” , 




















+ Poratogs—Planted at one foot deep | 
shoots at the end of the spring; at ‘two: feet, 

till the middle of the summer; at three feet, their 
roots were very short, and did not come to the 
surface; below three feet they never vegetated. 
ySeveral were buried in a garden at 3} feet, and af 
ter two years were found without any germiniatiox 
but with their original’ freshness, firmness, am 
proper taste-—Ann. Soc. Agr. Fr. 
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A gare oy have now in our’ 
Squash, raised by Mr. Jose nter, | 
farm in Smithfield, belonging a Brown, 
Esq. of this city, which measures four feet seven 
inches round the middle, in one direction, and 
four feet four inches in the other. It weighs fifty- 
six pounds, and sprung from seed brought from 
Marietta, Ohio.— Providence Journal. 

























Tue Seasons—A late western paper has the 
following notice of the peculiarities which haves vin 
~ Thec 


marked the seasons of the present yea 
scription will answer very well for 
the Middle States : a 4 
“We have never known a season in our ‘life 
that was not the most remarkable that was ever 
seen and felt. It is either the hottest, or col 

or dryest, or wettest, or earliest, or latest, 
nyest, or snowyest, or fruitfulest, or 

that was ever heard of. Butof all the most re- 
markable years we remember, we think the 
sent the most remarkably remarkable. 
comes a frost in May that turns all the 
leaves red and brown, as if *twere October;—-kills 
all the fruit, and destroys nearly every thing else. 
Then the locusts desolate the country.. Then a 
drought follows that dries up the rivers, burns the 
corn to death, annihilates the potatoes, and raises 
the thermometer higher than wasever kno 

This over,—come rains which nearly wash away 
North Carolina; an t up the cotton trees all 
through the South. ally, the scene closes by 


Jack Frost stepping in and chewing up the sr ‘ 
su A a 
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co crop with the most cookgee icy ‘compo. 
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BEARING GRAPE VINES. 
GENTLEMAN in the vicinity of Baltimore remo- 
ving from his present residence, is taking up a few 

of Herbemont’s Madeira Grape Vines, three years old last 
spring. They are remarkably fine vines, which he had 
planted#n Bis garden for his own use. They bore their 
first crop-of fruit the past summer, and are now in fine or- 
der for transplanting. Persons wanting such vines can 
be supplied with them at from 75 cts. to $1 each, by ap- 
plying at the American Farmer Seed Store, in Calvert 
street, tol. 1. Hitchcock, who will show a sample of the 
vines, and pack in the best manner any that may be or- 
dered at a distance. nov 


GRAPE VINES. 
ERBEMONT'S Madeira, one, two, three and four 
years old, from 25 cents to $1 each. 
Isabella, twoand three years old, at 25 to 50 cts each. 
Catawba, one year old, 25 cts. each. 
White Scuppernong, two years old, at 374 cents each. 
Sultana, one year old, at 50 cts. each. 
Woodson, two years old, at 374 cents each. 
Red Bland, one year old, at 25 cts. each. 
Are for sale at this establishment, and will be well pack- 
ed to go any distance. no. 
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¥ , subscriber respectfully offers: his services to 
- customers anid the public generally, as agent for the 
procurement of Fruit and other, Trees. It may not be » 
nefally tnderstood or duly considered, that few aurs 
contain all kinds of trees in equal perfection. 
instance, is celebrated for its fine apple trees, a 
its peaches, and a third for its plums or 
scarce any of them can make up a collection of all 
of trees of the best quality. In this respect the 
er flatters himself that he possesses peculiar ad 
His own nursery is not extensive or forward th to 
afford many trees for sale yet, and his acquaintance -with 
nearly all the most eminent nurserymen in this co 
and of the peculiar excellencies of their reopection Gat 
lishments enables him to select from them all, robably 
better collection of fruit trees than any one of them can 
furnish. Trees ordered from any particular nursery, orto 
be selected by me, will becharged at nursery prices and 
10 per centcommission added. Orders ought to be for- 
warded immediately, and all confided to the subscriber's. 4 
agency shall receive his best attention. . 
I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
Amer. Farmer Establishment, 
WOOL. 
Poy = REED & CO. Commission Merchants, No.. 
6 S. Charles street, Baltimore. Md.—devote particu- 
lar attention to the sale of WOOL. All consi 
made them will receive their particular attention, ‘and lib- 
eral advances will be made when required. May 9, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. ~ 


HE subscriber has* now for sale, at the Bartram Bo- 
tanic Garden and Nursery, near Philadelphia, a 
extensive assortment of the finest ORNAMENT 
TREES, of all sorts suitable for planting in streets or 

avenues. 
FRUIT TREES, of every good variety. 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. 
Herbaceous Plants, Bulbous Roots, &c. 
MEXICAN DAHLIAS, of 276 varieties. 
LSO. 
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A very large collection of the finest GREEN HOUSE 
PLANTS, including upwards of 10/0 Camellia Japonicas. 
of SO varieties, 5000 Roses of 250 varieties, (chiefly new 
and hardy sorts,) 2000 Geraniums, of 13U varieties, with 
every other sort of plants usually cultivated for sale; all 
of which will be disposed of at moderate pgices, and a 
liberal discount allowed to gardeners or others, who buy- 
to sell again. 

Collections of AMERICAN SEEDS or PLANTS put 
up for Europe, or elsewhere, in such manner as to ensure 
their safe transportation. 

(rders per mail, or left at the store, No. 21 Philadel- 
phia Arcade, will be promptly attended to, and plants 
carefully packed and forwarded agreeable to directions 
to any part of the United States. Address 
ROBERT CARR, 


Kingsessing . 


di 


nov 4. 4t. 





RAPE VINES.—The subscriber will receive orders 
for VINES from Mr. Herbemont’s Nursery, till the 
15th of November. 
' Forextensive cultivation in this climate there is no 
grape so valuable as the Herbemont. But little inferior 
to many esteemed foreign varieties for the table, it is 
equal to any of them as a Wine grape, and surpasses them 
in the important qualities of abundant bearing and resist- 
ance of frost. 

Persons in any part of this State,the District of Colum- 
bia, and in some partsof Virginia and Pennsylvania may 
avail themselves of this agency.—Price in Baltimore for 
1900 Vines, $100; for 500, $62 50; for 100 do $15. 

Oct. 28 At. G. FITZHUGH, Jr. 


WESTPHALIA GEESE. 
FEW pairs of these very superior Geese are 
now ready for delivery at 5 dollars a pair. A 
I. J. HITCHCOCK, 
Amer. Far. Estab. 


GAMA GRASS SEED 
UST received, and for sale at this Establishment— 
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no 18 











Price 50 cents per ounce. 
PEA FOWLS. 
NE pair 2 years old, and one pair Syears old, for sale 
at this establishment. Price $3 a pair. no 4 


MORUS MULTICAULISS. 

HE subscriber has on hand a few hundred of this | 
celebrated Tree, unrivalled in the quality of its 
leaves as food for the silk worm, for which he is ready to 
receive orders (accompanied by the cash) with particular 
directions for the delivery of the trees on or after the first 
of Nov. next. Price 50 cents each, $5 per dozen, or $40) 
per hundred, x. 

The success and ease with which this tree is propagat> 
ed, the extraordinary quickness of its growth, the superiae 
ority of its leaves over all others for the silk culture, and 
its uncommon luxuriance and beauty, altogether recom- 
mend it to the favourable notice of every farmer as a most 
valuable acquisition. I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

aug. 26 Amer. Far. Estab. 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 
YACINTHS, Tulips anda general assortment o 
Bulbous Roots, suitable for the present season, for 
sale low at this establishment by 
I. I. HITCHCOCK. | 


Oct. 28. 
WHITE TURKIES. 
HAVE now ready for sale, several pairs of these tral 
beautiful fowls, at $5 a pair, they are of this : 
crop. I. I. HITCHCOCK, 9 
no 18 American Farmer Establishm 































